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King Boris Ill and Queen loanna of Bul- 
garia (photo above). The Queen is the 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel Ill, King 
of Italy. Her Italian name is Giovanna. 
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Singing and dancing, and dressed in 
costumes handed down from generation 
to generation, the peasant girls of Bul- 
garian Dobruja celebrate a holiday. 


BULGARIA FOLLOWS 
RUSSIA'S ADVICE 


HE Bulgars, who gave their name 

to Bulgaria, were fierce horsemen 
who came from Central Asia. In 679 
A. D. they overran what is now Bul- 
garia, and conquered its people, who 
were Slavs. 

But there were many more Slavs 
than Bulgars. Although the Bulgars 
had conquered the Slavs in war, the 
Slavs then conquered the Bulgars in 
peace. By this we mean that through 
many 


generations of intermarriage, 





the Bulgars disappeared as a sepa- 
rate people 

They left only their name to the 
present-day inhabitants of the coun- 
try who are called Bulgarians. 

‘And even the name changed its 
meaning. The original Bulgars were 
nomads, roaming from land to land. 
But their descendants are settled 
farmers. The word Bulgar now 
means “plowing peasant.” 

For five hundred years the Bul- 
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Europea: 


garians were under the rule of 
Turkey. Then, with the help of 
Russia, they rose up against the 


Turks. In 1908 Bulgaria became an 
independent nation, ruled by a king 
and Sobranye (National Assembly ). 

In the war of 1914-1918, Bulgaria 
tought on the side of Germany. As a 
result of the war, Bulgaria lost terri- 
tory. Today it is about the size of 
Kentucky. It is bounded on the south 
by Turkey and Greece, on the west 
by Yugoslavia, on the north by Ru 
mania, and the east by the Black Sea. 


ON THE MAP at left notice the area 
called Bulgarian Dobruja. This area 
formerly belonged to Bulgaria, but 
Rumania took it after the of 
1914-1918 

Last September, Kussia and Hun- 
gary took pieces of territory from 
Rumania. While Rumania was busy 
with this double trouble, the Bul- 
garians saw their chance. They made 
it triple trouble for Rumania by 
marching in to take back Dobruja. 

Because Russia helped Bulgaria 
win independence from Turkey, the 
Bulgarians are friendly toward the 
Russians. Another reason for friend- 
ship is that Russians and Bulgarians 
are descended from the Slavs. 


War 


This friendship has caused Bul- 
garia to stay out of the Axis. Ger- 
many wanted Bulgaria to join the 
Axis. King Boris of Bulgaria visited 
Adolf Hitler in Berlin, to talk it over. 
But Russia advised Bulgaria not to 
join. So far, Bulgaria has followed 
Russia’s advice. 
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THE PRESIDENT 
ON NAVAL TOUR 


President Roosevelt has often gone 
on fishing trips in the waters south of 
Florida. Deep-sea fishing is one of 
his favorite sports. 

Last week the President sailed 

again to the Caribbean Sea. The a 
pose of this trip was partly for 
vacation, partly to inspect (i. 3 ead 
bases. 
The President went by train from 
Washington, D. C., to Miami, Fla., 
where the cruiser Tuscaloosa was 
waiting for him. The ship flew the 
blue ensign which is the President's 
flag. The President is Commander in 
Chief of the Navy, as well as the 
Army. 

The first stop was at Guantanamo 
Bay, on the southeastern tip of Cuba. 

The second stop was at the British- 
owned island of Jamaica. The Presi- 
dent had lunch with the Governor 
General of the island, and inspected 
a site for a U. S. base. 

From Jamaica, the Tuscaloosa 
moved on to St. Lucia Island ( Brit- 
ish), Martinique (French), Antigua 
( British ), Puerto Rico (U. S.), Trini- 
dad (British), and the Canal Zone 
(U. S.) 


We have no base at Martinique, 


and the Tuscaloosa did not go into | 


port there. She lay at anchor about 
two miles off. U. S. military observers 
in Martinique came out in a motor- 
boat to discuss the Martinique situa- 
tion with the President. 


SHOULD WE LEND 
MONEY TO BRITAIN? 


To carry on the war against 
Germany, Britain has been buying 
supplies in the United States. Our 
Neutrality Law says that 
must pay cash for these supplies. 
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Should we make loans to Britain, 
in order that the British may con- 
tinue to buy war supplies from us? 

Government officials in Washing- 
ton, D. C., discussed this question 
last week. Although they did not 
make a final decision, Federal Ad- 
ministrator Jesse Jones said after the 
meeting: “Britain is a good risk for 
a loan.” 

He meant that Britain would prob- 
ably pay back any money that might 
be lent. 

Two days later, Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., dis- 
cussed the question with Britain’s 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, Sir 
Frederick Phillips. Sir Frederick Sew 
to the U. S. on a clipper plane, from 
Portugal. 

Sir Frederick gave Secretary Mor- 

genthau figures on Britain’s wealth. 


On the question of loans to Britain, 





most Americans belong to one of 
three groups: 

1. Those who would lend the 
money at once. They believe that we 
must help Britain win, whatever the 
cost. 

2. Those who would lend the 
money, but would insist on British 
possessions as security for the loans. 
These possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere are Jamaica, Bermuda 
and other islands. If Britain did not 
pay back the loan, the United States 
would get the islands. 

3. Those who would not lend Brit- 
ain money. Senator Nye of North 
Dakota, a leader of this group, fears 
that loans to Britain would draw the 
United States into the war. 

Another leader of this group is 
Senator Johnson of California. He is 
the author of the Johnson Act, passed 
in 1934. This law forbids loans to 
nations that have not paid back for- 
mer loans. 

Britain still owes us money from 
the war of 1914-1918. Thus the John- 
son Act forbids loans to Britain. Sen- 
ator Johnson said he would fight any 
attempt to repeal the Johnson Act. 











International 


The war is costing Britain $45,- | as PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT came aboard the Tuscaloosa, his arrival was her- 
alded by four ruffles on the drum, four flourishes on the boatswain’s pipe, followed 
by the playing of the Star Spangled Banner (when photo above was taken). 


000,000 a day. 


short of cash. 


Britain may soon run 
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Civics in the News 





8 STATES GAIN 
CONGRESS SEATS 


It is time for reapportionment of 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 

That word “reapportionment” is 
really a jawbreaker. It means “divid- 
ing up again. 

Reapportionment takes place every 
10 years — after every census. 

The total number of Representa- 
tives will not be changed. But the 
number of Representatives from 
many states will be changed. Some 
states will gain. Other states will lose 
Representatives. 


PROBLEM IN ARITHMETIC 


To understand how reapportion- 
ment works out, we must use 
arithmetic. 

The size ot the House of Repre- 


our 


sentatives is fixed by law at 435 
members. 
According to the Constitution, 


these 435 Representatives are divided 
among the states according to their 
populations. 

The Census of 1930 showed that 
the United States at that time had a 
population of 122,775,046. But we 
must subtract the 486,869 people 
who lived in the District of Colum- 
bia, for they were not represented in 
Congress. 

Thus the population of the United 
States, without D. C., was 122,288,- 
177. These people were represented 
in the House by 435 Representatives. 

Divide 122,288,177 by 435. The 
answer is 281,122 and a fraction, 
which we can drop. 

Thus there was one Representa- 
tive for every 281,122 persons. A 
state had one Representative for 
every 281,122 of its population. 


INDIANA AS AN EXAMPLE 


Let us take Indiana, as an exam- 
ple. Indiana’s population in 1930 was 
3,238,503. 

Dividing 3,238,503 by 281,122, we 
find that Indiana had 11 and 146,161/ 
281,122 Representatives. According 
to law, we must add another Repre- 
sentative, since the fraction is more 
than half. 

Thus Indiana has 12 Representa- 
tives in the House. 
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Junior Scholastic map by Katherine Tracy 


THIS MAP SHOWS how electoral vote of states will be affected by reapportion- 
ment. (Read article on this page.) Each state has as many electoral votes as it has 
members in the House of Representatives plus two Senators. According to the 1940 
census figures, eight states gained enough population to give them additional 
members in the House of Representatives. These states are indicated on map by a 
plus sign before the number indicating seats (and electoral votes) gained. 
Minus sign indicates states losing a seat (and an electoral vote). Most states did not 
lose or gain enough in population to be affected by reapportionment. 





Each state’s number of Represen- 
tatives was figured in the same way. 

In the 10 years from 1930 to 1940, 
there have been shifts in the state 
populations. Most states gained pop- 
ulation, but some states lost. 

The Census of 1940 showed all 
these shifts in population. 

Representatives who were elected 
last November will take their places 
without change. But before the next 
election, the number of Representa- 
tives will have to be reapportioned, 
using the 1940 figures instead of the 
1930 figures. 

Let’s see what difference this will 
make. 

The population of the United 
States is now 131,006,184, not 
counting the District of Columbia. 

Dividing this figure by 435, we find 
that there will be one Representative 
for every 301,163 persons (we drop 
the fraction again). 

A state will have one Representa- 
tive for every 301;163 of its popula- 
tion. 

Taking Indiana again, we find that 
its population has grown in the past 
10 years. But the important fact is 
that it has not grown so much as the 
populations of other states. 

Indiana's population is now 3,427,- 
796. 

Dividing 3,427,796 by 301,163, we 
ndiana will now have ll 





and 115,003/301,163. Since the frac- 
tion is less than half, we drop it, 
leaving Indiana with only 11 Repre- 
sentatives. 

And so Indiana will send 11 Rep- 
resentatives to Congress after the 
next election, instead of 12. 


CALIFORNIA LEADS 


But while some states lose, others 
gain. California leads the list, with a 
gain of 3 seats. California will send 
23 Representatives, instead of 20 as 
at present. 

Seven other states will gain one 
seat each. They are: Arizona, Flor- 
ida, Michigan, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oregon, and Tennessee. 

Nine states, besides Indiana, will 
lose one seat each. They are: Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and Pennsylvania. 

The only way to avoid making 
these shifts would be to increase the 
membership of the whole House of 
Representatives from 435 to 450. 

Congress has the power to do 
this, and Congress may decide to 
do it. 
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THEY'RE IN THE ARMY NOW; 
60,000 MORE NEXT MONTH 


The first 30,000 men called under 
the conscription program are in the 
full swing of training in army camps 
throughout the nation. 

To make up the 30,000, each of 
the nation’s 6253 draft areas sent its 
quota of men. In most areas, there 
were enough volunteers to fill the 
quotas. Many men with low draft 
numbers preferred to volunteer, as 
they know that they would soon be 
drafted anyway. 

Where there were not enough vol- 
unteers to fill the quotas, men were 
drafted. 

Early next month, 60,000 more 
men will be called. By next summer, 
800,000 will be in training. 

Uncle Sam’s new soldiers are find- 
ing army life quite different from life 
at home. 


CAN GET ‘EM UP 


First thing in the morning, the 
camp is aw ake ned by buglers blow- 
ing reveille ( pronounced revv-uh- 
LEE). In most camps, this comes at 
5:45 a.m. 

The trainees (men in training ) live 
in barracks or winterized tents. 

A barrack is a light building made 
of pine, composition board and ply- 
wood. The commonest type of bar- 
rack is two stories high. The ground 
floor houses 29 men, and the up- 
stairs 34. 

Besides sleeping quarters, the bar- 
rack contains washrooms, showers, a 
room for reading and lounging, and 
a room for the offic ‘ers. Each room is 
heated by a coal stove. 


ITEMS OF CLOTHING 


The winterized tents have floors of 
cement or wood. Each tent has a 
wooden sidewall-five feet high. The 
tent itself covers the top. 

The tents are heated by coal stoves 
and have electric iights. 

Each tent houses 6 men. 

The trainee keeps his clothing on 
nails in the wall by his bed, and in a 
locker under his bed. Here is a list of 
the clothes that Uncle Sam gives to 
each trainee: 

2 web belts, 1 leather belt, 1 service 
cap, 2 coats, | hat cord, 7 drawers (4 
of cotton, 3 of wool), 9 cotton under- 
shirts, 1 pair woollen gloves, 6 white 
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cotton handkerchiefs, 1 service hat, 
working hat, 1 cap insignia, 4 collar 
insignia. 

2 working jumpers, 2 pairs leggings, 
2 neckties, 1 overcoat, 1 raincoat, 2 
wool shirts, 2 cotton shirts. 

2 pairs shoes, 8 pairs socks, 1 chin 
strap for hat, 3 pairs cotton trousers, 2 
pairs wool trousers, 2 pairs denim 
trousers. 

Besides these, a trainee gets a safety 
razor with 5 blades, a toothbrush, a 
shaving-brush, a comb and 3 towels. 
He must buy his own shaving soap and 
toothpaste. 


. 





Army tood is good, and there is 
plenty of it. There is a good variety of 
meats and vegetables. At least one fresh 
vegetable is on the menu every day. In 
some camps the flavor of the coffee is 
spoiled by the chlorine in the water. 

Most of the day is spent at the job 
ot learning to be a soldier. The trainees 
drill, learn how to handle weapons, en- 
gage in field maneuvers. They also do 
most of the work about the camp- 
keeping the camp in a clean and sani- 
tary condition. 

For recreation, there are games, out- 
door sports, movies and vaudeville pro- 
grams. Trainees with musical talent en- 
tertain in the recreation halls. 


Sometime after 9 p.m. (the hour is 


different in different camps), the bugler 
sounds his last call of the day—taps 
The trainees must be in bed, lights out. 





WINTERIZED TENTS at Fort Dix, army training camp in New Jersey. These tents 
are in use in most camps, but will be displaced as fast as barracks can be built. 





Photos by Charlies 


Phelps Cushing 
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IN cans arent made of tin. 
They are made of thin sheets of 
steel with only a thin coating of tin. 
The reason for this is that tin is*a 
very expensive metal. We have to 
import it from far-off places. 

We use in the United States nearly 
half the tin produced in the world. 
Each year this comes to about 200 
million pounds of tin. We use it for 
coating tin cans, for the squeeze-it 
containers for toothpaste, for tin foil, 
and for use in making alloys (mix- 
tures of two or more metals). 

For example, bronze is an alloy of 
copper and tin. Even the Liberty 
Bell has some tin in it! 


16 BILLION CANS 


Now do you mind if we roll a few 

billion tin cans your direction! Imag- 
ine, if you can, 16,973,466,863 tin 
cans. That’s the exact number of tin 
cans made in the United States last 
year. 
' They were made for everything 
from soup to nuts. (Campbell's soup 
to Planter’s peanuts! ) You know, of 
course, that you can buy peanuts in 
cans. You can also buy chickens in 
cans, already roasted. 

Tin cans are also used for milk, 
coffee, paints, varnishes, oil, candies, 
vegetables, fruits and juices, tobacco, 
beer and many other products sold 
by retail stores. 

We're all familiar with tin in its 
finished form. But few of us have 
ever seen the original tin ore. It 
looks pretty much like any other 
metal ore. You'd probably think some 


P. P. ¢ 
HALF THE PEOPLE of Bolivia are pure 
Indians. Many of them left their farms 
to work in the mining industry. Photo at 
right shows Indians at Oruro sorting the 
rock. A small member of one family has 
been brought along as a spectator. 
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TIN MINE at Oruro, Bolivia (photo 
above). Some of the mine shafts run as 
deep as two miles into the ground. 
Photo shows homes of the miners and 
buildings where the rock is crushed, 
washed, and heated to remove impuri- 
ties. Then the ore is ready to be shipped 
to a smelter to be made into pyre tin. 


x * 


of it was just ordinary rock or stone. 
If it contains a lot of tin it will be 
dark gray or slate colored. 

Tin is often found mixed with 
other metals. Sometimes tin and sil- 
ver will be in the same ore. In that 
case the ore will be much lighter in 
color. If it has a greenish-blue tinge, 
it means that there’s copper in it as 
well as tin. 

Of the 200 million pounds of tin 
we use each year, scarcely any of it 
is mined in the United States. A little 
comes from Alaska (322,560 
pounds ). By far the most of it comes 
from British Malaya (76% of the total 
amount we import ). Some also 
comes from the Dutch East Indies, 
from China, and from the British 
Isles. 


*« « x «* * 
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TIN 


BOLIVIA’S 


The second largest producer of tim 
in the world is an American nation — 
Bolivia. But we haven't been buying 
Bolivia’s tin. Great Britain has al- 
ways bought most of it. 

This seems like a curious situation. 
What are the reasons for it? 

The principal one is that tin ore 
has to be smelted (the tin separated 
from the ore by cooking it), before 
the tin can be used. There are no 
large smelters in either Bolivia or the 
United States. In fact, there is only 
one big tin smelter in the Western 
Hemisphere. That is in Argentina. So 
we buy our tin from other places, al- 
ready smelted. 

Why are there no American smelt- 
ers? It’s chiefly because the amount 
of tin in each ton of Bolivian ore is 
very small. It would be a hard and 
expensive job to get it out. In Eng- 
land, Bolivian ore is mixed with 
richer ore from British Malaya and 
the East Indies before it is smelted. 

Tin ore is found in all sorts of 
places. It may be at the bottom of 
the sea, as it is in places in British 
Malaya. Or it may be in the moun- 
tains. 

After tin ore comes out of the 
mine, several things have to be done 
to it before it becomes pure tin. 

The ore is sorted to clear out the 
rock that has little or no metal in it. 
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TIN 


MOUNTAIN WEALTH 


This is done only with ore that is 
known to be low in tin content. 
Then the rocks are broken up into 
small pieces, and heated in a fur- 
nace. This heating reduces the rock 
to very small pieces, like grains of 
rice. It also removes the arsenic and 
sulphur, which go out in gas form. 
The ore is now ready to be 
smelted in a reverberatory furnace. 
It is cooked for twelve hours. The 
slag (waste matter, impurities) is 
drawn off. Again, for six more hours, 
the ore is cooked. By this time all the 
tin in the ore has melted, and has 
sunk to the bottom of the furnace. 
The molten tin is run out of the 
furnace into moulds. After it cools, it 
is resmelted to remove impurities. 
The pure tin ingots (cooled bars 
from the moulds) are shipped to fac- 
tories and mills all over the world. 
Bolivian tin comes mostly from the 
mountains (the Andes). The 
Bolivian tin mines have been worked 
for hundreds of years. A Spanish 
priest wrote a book in 1640 in which 
he said that the Incas had mined tin 
many years before that. But it wasn't 
until railroads began to climb into 
the Bolivian mountains that the tin 
industry really became important. 
THE “TIN KING” 
We can't talk about Bolivian tin 
without saying something about the 
tin king. Don Simon I. Patino. Forty 


~ 


years ago he was an obscure mining 
engineer with one small tin mine. 
Today he owns more than half the 
tin mines in Bolivia. He is a man of 
mystery. Nobody knows how much 
money he has. But he is said to be 
the richest man in South America. 

He owns banks, oil fields, railroads 
and at least one shipping line in 


American Can Company 
TIN CANS, HANDLE WITH CARE: 
That's what the sign says on the side of 
this box car. The request is intended for 
brakemen and conductors who direct 
the switching operations of freight trains. 
Photo shows cans rolling into the car on 
a conveyor belt from factory alongside. 
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Bolivia as well as tin mines. He re- 
cently came to the United States to 
talk about a new plan for selling 
Bolivian tin to the U. S. 

The wars in Europe and Asia have 
awakened the United States to a 
number of dangers. One is that our 
supply of tin from the East might be 
cut off. If Japan ever decides to start 
a war with the United States, the 
first thing Japan would do would be 
to cut us off from the tin of Malaya 
and the East Indies. 

So it seemed to our government to 
















































be a good idea to find a source of 
tin nearer home. That means Bolivia, 
of course. 

We could kill two birds with one 
stone if we built up an American 
trade in tin. We could be sure of 
getting the tin we needed. And at 
the same time the Bolivians would 
get some of our dollars to spend. 

It will take some time to get this 
trade started. But we've already 
made a beginning. Our government 
has an organization called the Metal 
Reserves Company. Recently this 
company made an agreetent with a 
number of Bolivian tin producers. It 
says that we will buy 18,000 long 
tons of Bolivian tin ore every year. 

The Metal Reserves Cumpany will 
arrange with some United States firm 
to build a big smelter here. 

It looks as though we're on the 
way toward solving another problem 
of the Americas. 
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ARMY'S MIDGET TRUCKS 
CAN “HIDE” IN BRUSH 


Midget reconnaissance trucks are 
now being made for the Army, de- 
signed to replace motorcycles and 
sidecars. The Army calls the new 


truck “combat car” ( For “reconnais- | 

sance” see “Know These Words,” | 

page 12.) 
Photos. at right show the new 


It is only 81 inches 
and 40 inches high with 
windshield down. The car 
and can do 60 miles 


inidget in action. 
in length, 
the 
weighs one ton 
an hour 





The new ca: can be carried in a 
iarge plane to the point where it is | 
needed. It can be hidde:: in brush 
where an ordinary truck would be 


y. lt can climb out of a 
hole that will stop a tank, or make its 
way through deep mud. 


seen easily. 


A three-man crew rides in the 
midget truck. One soldier mans an 
all-angle machine gun, which is used 
to chase off attacking planes. The 
second soldier mans a sub-machine 
gun, while the third drives the truck. 

The midget uses four-wheel drive, 
and is powered by a four-cylinder 
tractor engine. It has. six 
speeds and two reverse. It is 
equipped with front and rear black- 
out lights. 

No othe: country in the world has 
midget trucks like these. So far, 
orders have been placed with auto- 
mobile factories for 3,000. The first 
orders will be completed next month. 

The first ones tested (shown in 
photos at right) were made by the 
Ford Motor Company. 





GREEKS TAKE PORTO EDDA; 
ITALIAN CHIEFS REMOVED 


Like little David against the giant 
Goliath, the Greeks last week con- 
tinued their victories over the Ital- 
ians. 

Drving their foe back to the Al- 
banian seacoast, the Greeks captured 
Porto Edda. This town, the most im- 
portant port in Southern Albania, 
was called Santi Quaranta by the Al- 
banians. When the Italians con- 
quered Albania last year, the town 
was renamed in honor of Premier 
Mussolini’s daughter, Edda. 

After capturing Porto Edda, the 

Greeks moved on to capture Delvino 
and Argyrokastron. 
Mussolini is not at all satisfied 
with the work of his army and navy. 
Last week he dismissed three famous 
Italian chieftains from their posts. 

One was Marshal Pietro Badoglio, 
Chief of the 
Staff. Foreign military men consider 
him the ablest soldier in Italy and 
one of the best in Europe. He had 
no direct part in the Albanian expe- 
dition and can hardly be blamed for 
its failure. Some say that Mussolini 
is simply making a scapegoat of him. 

The other two men to lose their 
posts were General Cesare Maria de 
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Italian Army’s General | 


| 


Vecchi, Governor of the Dodecanese 
Islands, and Admiral Domenico 
Cavagnari, Chief of the Naval Staff 
and Secretary of State for the Navy. 
Despite their victories in Albania, 
Greeks realize that the Italians 
are gathering reinforcements and 
are reorganizing for counter-attacks. 
Also, there is the chance that Ger- 


many may send in troops. 


Realizing this, King George II of 











Orr in Chicago Tribune 


His Biggest Job 
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Vide World 
NEW MIDGET TRUCK going through its 
paces. It can gallop over rough terrain 
(top photo); plow its way through mud- 
holes (center); and make 60 m.p.h. 





Greece sent an appeal to President 
Roosevelt for “moral and material 
assistance.” 

The President, in his reply, said: 
“| assure your majesty that ste ps are 
being taken to extend aid to Greece 
which is defending itself so vali- 
antly.” 

U. S. officials are discussing with 
British officials how much aid should 
be sent. The material will have to be 
shipped in British and Greek ships, 
since U. S. ships are not permitted 
by our Neutrality Law to use the 
Mediterranean Sea. 





Notice! 


No Issues During Holidays 
This is the last issue of Junior 


Scholastic until you return to 
school after New Year's. The next 
issue will be dated Jan. 6-11, 
1941. 


Though two issues are skipped 
now, every subscriber will receive 
the complete set of 16 issues for 
the semester. 
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THE AMERICAS 
IN STAMPS 


Cuba’s New Stamp 


You have often heard it said that 
stamps tell stories. Indeed they do. 
They tell stories of history, geogra- 
phy, biography, adventure, patriot- 
ism, discovery, invention, science, 
industry, agriculture, and many other 
subjects. 

Cuba's new air mail stamp is a 
good example of a_ story-telling 
stamp. It seems to have more to say 
than any other stamp ever printed. 

Cuba issued the stamp last week 
to commemorate the 100th anniver- 





sary ot the first postage — the stamp 
issued by Great Britain in 1840, 
known as the “Penny Black.” The 
“Penny Black” is represented in the 
upper left hand corner of Cuba’s 
new stamp. (See cut above.) A head 
of Queen Victoria appears as the 
main design. 

In the lower left-hand corner is 
a reproduction of the first stamp is- 
sued by Cuba. This was in 1855. 
Cuba was a Spanish colony, and the 
stamp shows a portrait of Queen 
Isabella Il of Spain (1833-1868). 

The stamp shown ‘in the lower 
right-hand corner in the 2-centavo 
of the series issued in 1899 when 
Cuba had gained its independence 
from Spain, as a result of the Span- 
ish-American War. 

Directly above the 1899 stamp is 
a portrait of Sir Rowland Hill, the 
Englishman who invented the first 
adhesive postage stamp (the “Penny 
Black” of 1840) and organized the 
penny postal system. 

In the center of the new Cuban 
stamp is a map of Cuba. 


Answers to Last Week’s News Quiz 

1. (ec). 

2. The United States Senate. 

3. Germany, Italy, Japan, Rumania, Hungary, 
Slovakia. 

4. (1) Hungary, (2) Yugoslavia, (3) Rumania, (4) 
Bulgaria, (5) Albania, (6) Greece. 

5. Sea of Marmara. 

6. Star and Crescent (Star of Bethlehem and 
arescent moon of Diana). 
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NI EWS Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 


will have a total score of 100. How close can you 


OulZ come? All answers appear in Headline News. 


WHOSE FLAG? 

This flag ( photo at left) flew from the bow of 
the U. S. S. Tuscaloosa last week. Whose Hag 
is it? Write your answer here 
Score 20 points. 

















My score —— 





CIVICS IN THE NEWS 


Check the right ending to the following statement. 
Score 20 points. 

Reapportionment of the House ot Representatives 
means (a) changing the number of representatives of 
states that have lost or gained in population; (b) in- 
creasing the pay of Representatives; (c) permitting 
full voting membership in the House of Representa- 
tives for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. 


My ae 


THE JOHNSON ACT 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 
20 points. 

Senator Johnson of California is the author of the law 
which (a) forbids the U. S. to send war supplies to Great 
Britain; (b) forbids the U. S. to lend money to any nation 
that has not paid back former loans; (c) forbids the U. S. 
to receive any more British refugee children. 


My score —— 


4 KING AND QUEEN OF BULGARIA 


Photo at right shows 
the King and Queen of 
Bulgaria His name is one 
among the following. 
Check the right one. 
Score 15 points. Victor 
Emmanuel III, Peter I, 
George II, George VI, 
Gustavus V, Boris III. 

Who is his queen? She is the daughter of one of the Kings 
in the list above. Which King? Score 15 points. 





My score —— 


5 GEOGRAPHY RIDDLE OF THE WEEK 
What country is bounded on the south by Turkey and 
Greece, on the west by Yugoslavia, on the north by Rumania, 
and on the east by the Black Sea? Write your answer here 
pitidindlibadialints Score 10 points. 


My score —— 


My total score —~— 
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The First Carol 


And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, and they were 
sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them: ‘Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. 

“And this shall be a sign unto you: 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 

And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 


— St. Luke 2:8-14 


Cood King Wenceslas 


Good King Wenceslas looked out, 
On the feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about, 
Deep, and crisp, and even: 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel, 

When a poor man came in sight, 
Gathering winter fuel. 


Hither, page, and stand by me, 
If thou we ate it, telling, 
Yonder peasant, who is he? 
Where and what his dwelling?” 


‘Sire, he lives a good league hence, 
Underneath the mountain; 

Right against the forest fence, 

By St. Agnes’ fountain.” 


Bring me flesh and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine logs hither; 

Thou and I will see him dine, 
When we bear them thither.” 


‘Page and monarch, forth they went, 
Forth they went together; 

Through the rude wind’s wild lament, 
And the bitter weather. 


Old Christmas Returned 
17th Century Ballad 


All you that to feasting and mirth are 


inclined, 
“Sire, the night is darker now, 


And the wind blows stronger; 
Fails my heart, I know not how, 
I can go no longer.” 


Come, here is good news for to pleas- 
ure your mind, 

Old Christmas is come for to keep open 
house, 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a 


Mark { DS ‘ 
Mark my footsteps, good my pagel we 
mouse! 


Tread thou in them boldly; 
Thou shalt find the winter's rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 


Then come, boys and welcome for diet 
the chief, 


In his master’s steps he trod, 
Where the snow lay dinted; 

Heat was in the very sod 

Which the saint had printed. 
Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing, 

Ye who now will bless the poor, 
Shall yourselves find blessing. 


Translated from the Latin by John Neal 
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Plum-pudding goosé, capon, minced 
pies, and roast beef. 


Young gallants and ladies shall toot it 
along, 


Each room in the house to the music 
shall throng, 

Whilst jolly carouses about they shall 
pass, 

And each country swain trip about with 
his lass; 

Meantime goes the caterer to fetch in 
the chief — 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced 
pies, and roast beef. 


Then let all curmudgeons, who dote on 
their wealth, 

And value their treasures much more 
than their health, 

Go hang themselves up if they will be 
so kind, 

Old Christmas with them small wel- 
come shall find: 

They will not afford to themselves, 
without grief, 

Plum-pudding goose, capon, minced 
pies, and roast beef. 


A 15th Century Carol 


He came al so still 
There his mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


He came al so still 

To his mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 


He came al so still 

There his mother lay, 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
Goddes mother be. 
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The Shepherd : 


va) Footnote to the Christmas Story 


BY HEYWOOD BROUN 


HE host of heaven and the an- 

gel of the Lord had filled the 

sky with radiance. Now the 
glory of God was gone and the shep- 
herds and the sheep stood under dim 
starlight. The men were shaken by 
the wonders they had seen and heard 
and, like the animals, they huddled 
close. 

“Let us now,” said the eldest of the 
shepherds, “go unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing which has come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made 
known to us.” 

The City of David lay beyond a 
far, high hill, upon the crest of which 
there danced a star. Th men made 
haste to be away, but as they broke 
out of the circle there was one called 
Amos who remained. He dug his 
crook into the turf and clung to it. 

“Come,” cried the eldest of the 
shepherds, but Amos shook his head. 
They marveled, and one called out: 
“It is true. It was an angel. You heard 
the tidings. A Saviour is born!” 

“I heard,” said Amos. “I will 
abide.” 

The eldest walked back from the 
road to a little knoll on which Amos 
stood. 

“You do not understand,” the old 
man told him. “We have a sign from 
God. An Angel c nmanded us. We 
go to worship the Saviour, who is 
even now born in Bethlehem. God 
has made His will manifest.” 

“It is not in my heart,” replied 
Amos. 

And now the eldest of the shep- 
herds was angry. 

“With your own eyes,” he cried 
out, “you have seen the host of 
heaven in these dark hills. And you 
heard, for it was like th thunder 
when ‘Glory to God in the highest’ 
came ringing to us out of the night.” 

And sain Amos said, “It is not in 
my hee t.” 

Another shepherd then broke in. 
“Because the hills stand and the sky 
has not fallen, it is not enough for 

This parable is from It Seems to Me, by Hey- 
wood Broun. Copyright, 1935, by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 
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Amos. He must have something 
louder than the voice of God.” 

Amos held more tightly to his 
crook and answered, “I have need of 
a whisper.” 

They laughed at him and said, 
“What should this voice say in your 
ear?” 

He was silent and they pressed 
about him and shouted mockingly, 
“Tell us now. What says the God of 
Amos, the little shepherd of a hun- 
dred sheep?” 

Meekness fell away from him. He 
took his hands from off the crook and 
raised them high. 

“I too: . a god,” said Amos in a 
loud, strange voice, “and to my hun- 
dred sheep I am a saviour.” 

And when the din of the angry 
shepherds about him slackened, 
Amos pointed to his hundred. 

“See my flock,” he said. “See the 
fright of them. The fear of the bright 
angel and of the voice is still upon 
them. God is busy in Bethlehem. He 
has no time for a hundred sheep. 
They are my sheep. I will abide.” 

This the others did not take so 
much amiss, for they saw now that 
there was a terror in all the flocks 
and they knew the ways of sheep. 
And before the shepherds departed 
on the road to Bethlehem toward the 
bright star, each talked to Amos and 
told him what he should do for the 
care of the several flocks. And yet 
one or two turned back a moment 
to taunt Amos, before they reached 
the dip in the road which led to the 
City of David. It was said, “We shall 
see new glories at the throne of God, 
and you, Amos, you will see she ep. 

Amos paid no heed, for he thought 
to himself, “One shepherd the le SS 
will not matter at the throne of God.” 
Nor did he have time to be troubled 
that he was not to see the Child who 
was come to save the world. There 
was much to be done among the 
flocks and Amos walked between 
the sheep and made under his 
tongue a clucking noise, which was 
a way he had. To his flock it was a 
sound more fine and friendly than 
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illustration by Katherine Tracy 


the voice of the bright angel. 

Presently the animals ceased to 
tremble and they began to graze as 
the sun came up over the hill where 
the star had been. “For sheep,” said 
Amos to himself, “the angels shine 
too much. A shepherd is better.’ 

With the morning the others came 
up the road from Bethlehem, and 
they told Amos of the manger and 
of the wise men who had mingled 
there with shepherds. And they de- 
scribed to him the gifts: gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh. And when they 
were done they said, “And did you 
s » wonders here ir the fields with 
the sheep?” 

Amo told them, “Now my hun- 
dred are one hundred and one,” and 
} :ho ed them a '!emb which had 
been bo. just before the dawn. 

“Was there for this a great voice 
out of heaven?” asked the eldest of 
the «epherds. 

Amos shook his head and smiled, 
and there was upon his face thet 
which seemed to the shepherds a 
wonder even in a night of wonders. 

“To my heart,” he said, “there 
came a whisper.” 
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FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on FLASH 
photography! Tells how YOU can be a success 
from the start — put life into your pictures — 
take “shots” you'll treasure all your lifel Indoor 
pictures day or night — outdoor pictures in deep 
shadow or light — pictures shot against the sun! 
Double your picture-taking fun! Get this valuable 
booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, makers 
of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash. Write 
today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC, 


Dept. SP, 915 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 










Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from We up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 
> Dept. P. METAL ARTS CO., inc, Rochester, HY. 
1! PONY EXPRESS SET (facsimiles) 
Postage 3c. Interesting approval selec- 

see 

tion included 


ROBERTS. 407 Shearer Bidg., 





Bay City, Michigan 





SCHOOL SENIORS — Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 
largest, fastest selling display. 30% Comm. Free Cards 


Universal Engraving & Printing. Box 745-8. Pittsburgh, Pa 





SCHOOL SENIORS—Earn $25 up. Selling Graduatior 
Cards. Fine Opportunity. Large Catalogue. Agency walt 
ing. Hurry! Crafteards, Bex 235, (SCH), Pittsburgh, Pa 








“You Name It” 
Winners 


Junior Scholastic takes pleasure in 
announcing the winners of the “You 
Name It” contest. Entries closed 
Dec. 6. A total of 844 entries were 
received. 

Five $1 prizes were promised tor 
the best titles. We are awarding 
six $1 prizes because two pupils 
submitted the same winning title. 
Here are the winners and their titles: 

Co(w)operation—submitted by Hope 
Covington, Jr., 1322 Ruffner Place, 
Lynchburg, Va.; and Patricia Ann 
Loop, 2205 D Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Cowmera—submitted by Martin 
Yasko, 4927 Lytle Street, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

Kine Stars—submitted by Jean Mar- 
shall, Stephens, Ark. 

Cow Posture—submitted by Edgar 
Henderson, Shawnee, Okla. and Phyllis 
Carter, Princeton, Ind. 

The Picturequest Cows—submitted by 
Darlene Harper, Berwyn, III. : 


25 HONORABLE MENTIONS 


June Speaks, Mandan, N. D.; William 
Roff, Pontiac, Mich.; Mary Gene Hobbs, 
Oberlin, Ohio: Billie Nelson, High 
Point, N. C.; Joyce Brimfield, Braddock. 
N. J 

Selma Murry, Keyport, Wash.: Roger 
Shields, Seattle Wash.; Marion Ge- 
naille, Ridgefield Park, N. J.; Anthony 
Davey, West Albany, N. Y.; Harold 
Barefield, Madison, Ill. 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARDS for this 
week's Junior Scholastic are the two 
groups shown here: (above) the Whit- 
tier School, Butte, Montana; and (be- 
low) the 6th and 7th Grade of Toluca, 


Illinois. The Whittier School Group, 


J 


TOLUCA, ILLINOIS, group (above), 
sitting, left to right: Betty Faw, Marion 


Gloria 
George 


Florence Zimmerman, 
Lois Volkmann, 


Cioni, 
Cranert, 





front row, left to right: Kenneth Olson, 
Leona Goforth, Bob Winslow, Lauretta 
Hardisty, Marion Rasmussen, Alene 
Caraway, Otto Johnson. Back row: 
Charles Jordan, Alane Bailey, Eunice 
Hunt, Louis Dreibelbis, Dick Graham. 


wy e 


Odorizzi, Donald Juers, Harold Davis, 
Wayne Imm. Standing in rear, left to 
right: Virginia Divan, Robert Hoyt, 
Marvin Anderson. 





Josephine Basura, San Diego, Calif.; 
John |. Gordon, Columbus, Ohio; Ava 
Lee Lane, Pleasant Garden, N. C.; Vir- 

inia Hetzeck, Detroit, Mich.; Elizabeth 
shester, Pawderly, Ala. 

LaVerne Sedivy, Cicero, Ill.; Nelda 
Gatrell and Kenneth Resner, Russell, 
Kan.; Louise Fels, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
James Reese, Sioux City, la. 

Beatrice Beachler, Whiting, lowa; 
Audry Dixon. Rockville, Md.; Lettie 
Shipman, Pueblo, Col.; Betty Jeanne 
Ford, Carthage. Mo.; Walter Heintz, 
Monson, Mass. 









ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your school classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We 
pay highest commissions. Monthly bulletins. 
Your cards FREE! Agencies going like 
wildfire!' Hurry—Write— 

CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, 

Box 235, Pittsburgh, Penna. 





KNOW THESE WORDS 


Check Your Vocabulary 
adhesive (add-HEE-sivv), page 9, 
first column. Sticky or having a sticky 
coating. When used as a noun, it means 
the sticky coxting itself. From the Latin 
word adhaerere, meaning “to stick to.” 


tinge (TINJ), page 6, second column. 
A slight coloring. From the Latin word 
tingere, meaning “to dye, stain.” 


reconnaissance (ruh-KONN-ih-sance), 
page 8, first column. Reconnoitering, 
scouting; the examination of a district 
by soldiers to see what supplies, good 
battle positions. etc., it contains. It is a 
French word derived from the Latin 
recognoscere, meaning to “look over, in- 


spect.” 
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SANTA FE TRAIL 


NEW FILM OF KANSAS’ EARLY DAYS 


SANTA FE TRAIL (Warner Brothers- 
First National). Directed by Michael 
Curtiz. 

Young Jeb Stuart (Errol Flynn) 
had an exciting life coping with some 
of the violent things that happened 
during the ten years before our Civil 
War. He was a Virginian, graduating 
from West Point. North and South 
were clashing then. The thing that 
made them argue was the question 
of slavery. 

Robert E. Lee, superintendent at 
West Point, believed that political 
matters had no place in an army 
school. He called into his office Jeb, 
Rader, and six other young men w ho 
had been brawling. He gave Rader 
a dishonorable discharge. Jeb and 
the other six got what is known as a 
“milk” punishment. Much to their de- 
light, they were sent to Fort Leaven- 
worth — a lonely, dangerous, and ex- 
citing post in Kansas. 

Jeb liked the idea of Kansas doub- 
ly well. Kit Carson Halliday (Olivia 
de Havilland) was there. She was 
helping her father to run a mule 
freight line over the Santa Fe Trail. 
Cyrus Halliday, her father, was 
dreaming of a railroad that would 
link Independence, Kansas, and 
Santa Fe. 

But Cyrus Halliday found it hard 
to do any sort of building in Kansas. 

Lawlessness was the rule there. The 
settlers had always been rough and 
fiery folks. Now the abolitionists 





This is the last episode in the historic event at eciien Ferry. John Brown is brought 
to the scaffold and hanged as a law-breaker. But “his soul goes marching on.’ 
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(men who believed in freeing the 
slaves by force) were bringing more 
trouble to the state. The struggles of | 
“Bleeding Kansas” were blocking the 
way of the new railroad. 

Jeb Stuart twice crossed the path 
of a man whose name was to go 
down in history. Jeb first met John 
Brown (Raymond Massey ) when 
this abolitionist was working in Kan- 
sas soil to free the slaves, in spite 
of the law. Later, when the scene cg 
the struggle shifted northward, Jeb! 
met John Brown again. 

This time the abolitionist had bar- 
ricaded himself and his followers in 
an arsenal at Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia. The troops surrounded the 
arsenal and captured John Brown. 
John Brown was tried and hanged. 
But, as the old song says, “his soul 
went marching on.’ People who be- 
lieved that the slaves should be freed 
called Brown a saint and a martyr. 
John Brown’s death had divided the 
nation into two warring camps. The 
Civil War had begun. 

But a nation grows even while it 
bleeds. Cyrus Halliday’s railroad be- 
came a reality. Work on it was start- 
ed at Independence in 1868. The 
railroad was completed to Santa Fe 
in 1880. 

Before he joined the Confederate 
forces, Jeb Stuart went back to 
Santa Fe. Jeb and Kit Carson were 
married in the coach of the first 


Santa Fe train. 
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Here is one at 
Hinds laboratory... 


to make Hinds lotion an 
extra-creamy emulsion! 


HEN you smooth your chapped 

hands with Hinds, you’re using 
the triumph of 64 years of hand-lotion 
experience. Using Hinds is simple .. . 
making it is a scientist’ s job. 

The Lightnin’ Mixer above is just one of 
the many pieces of technical equipment used 
to make Hinds extra-creamy, extra-softening. 
Here, with the aid of the Lightnin’ Mixer, 
Hinds pure ingredients are emulsified. 

Being an emulsion, Hinds contains mil- 
lions of particles of emollients...suspended 
in the milky-white lotion itself to be more 
readily helpful to dry, rough skin! Use 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream to coax 
back the soft, lovely look that chalk dust, 
hard water, and harsh cleansers take away. 
$1, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

FREE SAMPLE! Write Lebn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Copyright, 1948, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM 


wi 
Mili 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


Di BY Say] B. Sells, Ph.D, svnunnnmmnn 


Does It Matter? 

Three boys were sitting beside a 
radio, listeu.ing to a news broadcast. 

“From September 1, 1939 to 
March 1, 1940 Great Britain lost ap- 
proximately 700,000 tons of ship- 
ping. 

“I wonder what proportion of the 
ships had wooden decks,” said the 
first boy. 

“I wonder how many of the ships 
had radios,” said the second. 


The third boy said, “I wonder how 
fast the British are building new 
ships to take the place of the ones 
they lost.” 

Which of the three showed the 
best understanding of the news? 

We decide if we compare 
their questions in importance. 

We know that to the war 
Britain needs all her ships to bring 
supplies from America and the East. 
Great will hurt Britain’s 
chances of winning the war. 

Does it matter whether the ships 
had wooden decks? Does it matter 
whether they had radios? The most 
important thing is that they were 
lost. It does matter how fast they 
are being replaced by new ships. 

Thus we see that the third boy 
showed the best understanding. ; 

You can judge how well a person 
understands a problem by the kind 
of questions he asks. Good questions 
are pertinent. They get right at the 
core of the problem. 


Cali 


win 


losse *S 


Pri actice making up que stions on 
articles you read. Test each que stion 
by asking, “Does it matter?” 

Below are three problems based 
on this week's Theme Article. Each 
problem is followed by four ques- 
tions, only two of which are good 
questions. 

Indicate your choice of the per- 
tinent que stions by a check mark. 


l. The United States uses nearly half 
the tin produced in the world. 


_a. Which countries use the other 
half? 
_b. What do we use tin for? 


_.c. Is tin used because it is necessary 
it is cheap? 


the 


or because 
d. What metal does 
States use most of? 


United 
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200 million 
pounds of tin it uses each year is mined 
in the United States. 


2. Scarcely any of the 


—_a. What metals mined in the 


U. S.? 

—_b. Where does the United States im- 
port tin from? 

—c. What metal could we use in place 
of tin if the supply were stopped? 


are 
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—_d. What is the method of mining tin? 


3. A recent agreement between the 
U. S. Metal Reserves Company and 
Bolivian tin producers says that we will 
buy 18,000 long tons of tin ore from 
Bolivia every year. 

—a. How many pounds are there in a 
long ton? 

What was the date of the agree- 
ment? 

To what extent will this amount 
take care of our tin needs? 

Will this agreement help Bolivia 
as well as the U. S.? 


The correct answers are on page 15. 


a 
ie 


—d. 

































































Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Amyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 
gan, totaling 15 words or less on Planters Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, oity 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 6, 1941. 


No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will ve 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 3, 1941 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 





Junior Scholastic 














Christmas Shopping 


Grandpa Spry wanted to 
get into town to do his Christ- 
mas shopping, so he hired a 
horse and buggy for $4 to take 
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Joke of the Week 


Ruth Stoerku, 13, Grade 8, 
Junior High School, St. Charles, 
Mo., gets a JSA button for the 
Joke of the Week. She wants 


to know if you have heard the 
one about the student nurse 
who roused a sleeping patient 
and said, “Wake up, Mr. 
Smith. It’s time to take your 
sleeping medicine.” 


him to a town 12 miles away 
and return. 

Six miles from his starting 
point, Grandpa picked up a 
passenger. He drove the pas- 
senger to town, and back to 
the same spot where he had 
picked him up. There he let 
the passenger out. What was Ain't It Gland! 
the passenger's share of the ; ; 
expense of the trip? _ First Medical Student: 

Answer next issue, “What did you find out about 
the salivary glands?” 

Second Medical Student: 
“Not a darn thing! They're too 
secretive.” 


Last Week’s Answers 


What was it? The missing letters 
spell PRESIDENT. 
Word diamond. 
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Christmas Tree Forest WARE S Teacher: “As we walk out- 
. AERIAL S doors on a cold winter morn- 
THE owner of this enchanted forest, where the decorations grow iia se Fv soe aad lock obaat aa Gee 
on Christmas trees, decided to sell it. Four merchants were eager suyYr 8 n a090 
s do we see on every hand? 


to buy the forest, so the owner divided it evenly among them, giv- 
ing each a piece of land of the same size and shape. Each piece of 
land contained three trees. With your pencil, can you show how 
the forest was evenly divided among the four merchants? 

Answer next issue. 


Bright Pupil: “Gloves.” 


Fun in the Zoo. The outer circle 
spells GIRAFFE and PANTHER. 
The middle circle Corny 
spells BEAVER 
and BADGER. 
The inner circle 
spells TIGER and 
MOOSE. 

Fish Story. The 
missing words, in 

Snip it order, are: name, 

Herman, fish, sea, 

man, fish, his, mein, she, finish, fish, 
fine, ham, firm. 


Patient: “Doctor, I've got a 
terrible corn on the bottom of 
my foot.” 

Doctor: “That's a fine place 
to have it. Nobody can step on 
it but you.” 


Christmas Dinner 
“Let me plan our Christmas dinner this year,” said Mr. Brain- 
wave to his wife. She agreed, and Mr. Brainwave, who was a 
puzzle fan, sat down and wrote out this jumbled menu: 





eeycrl and ielvos 
oohummsr uspo 
sorta ketryu 
samdeh ootetsap and yagvr 
spea and saqsuh 
lump dudgnip and dhar cuaes 


fefcoe and sinmt 


You would not pan 


Trace Your Way 


The jokes we use, 












If you could see 
Those we refuse! 

Mrs. Brainware soon unscrambled this menu, and found what 
her husband wanted for his Christmas dinner. Can you figure the 


. menu out? The only word which is not scrambled in the menu is 
‘ and, which appears in italics. 


Answers: “Improve Your Read- 
ing” p. 14, 
No. 1. b, c. 
No. 2. b, c. 
No.3 c,d. 


Answer next issue 


* fun & 








@ This year make your own Christ- 

mas tree. Cut four pieces of green 

paper approximately 8 inches 

long, making one 4 inches deep, (a) 
one 3% inches deep, one 3 inches, 
and the last 2 inches. Now, (A) 
paste the ends together, and (B) 
roll from the small end, making ¢ 
tube about a half inch in diametzar. 
Put an elastic band around the 
tube about an inch above the 
base and cut down to the band, (B) () 
making 5 or 6 even sections. Then 

(C) bend down the cut sections. LF 

Now, put your forefinger into the oe 

top of the tube, pull gently, twist- \ 
ing os you pull, and watch your 

Christmas tree grow! 
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| It’s Here! 
| The thundering story that 
challenges all filmdom to 


| match its excitement! 
“Tron Rails to Kansas... 
Iron Nerves from there on!” 
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